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(We have commenced Judge Buel’s excel- 
lent Address, confident that we can offer nothing 
more useful or more acceptable to our subscribers 
and patrons. It is replete with chought and ma- 
tured reflection, and exhibits an acute, philoso- 
phical and scientific mind, well versed in the sub- 
ject of which it treats, It also evinees a practical 
knowledge, without which all our agricultural sys- 
tems and theories would be of, comparatively, tri- 
fling benefit. There is a plainness, as well asa 
neatness in the style, and a simplicity of illastra- 
tion, Which show a happy capacity in the au- 
thor to adapt his language and ideas to the oceca- 
sion. ‘The address is like a nut, full of rich meat 
and vourishment. Let the farmer, who is desir- | 
ous of improvement, con it well; we assure bim | 
that his labor will not be Jost. The winter even- | 
ings of the husbandman cannot be better spent, 
than in perusing the works of those who lave giv- 
en their minds, and devoted their labors to the 
benefit and improvement of this mother of arts.— | 
To see a father and his sons thus engaged, after) 
the business of the day is over, when all is hush | 
and still, save the voice of the reader, is most in-| 
teresting! We hope the time is approaching, 
when such scenes will be more familiar than they 
have for years past. 





ADDRESS, 
Delivered before the Berkshire Agricultural Society, at their 
twenty-seventh Anniversary, Oct. 15, 1837. 
BY J. BUEL. 
Mr President and Gentlemen of the Society: 

In compliance with your invitation, | propose 
to offer to this assembly some remarks on the du- 
ties which devolve upon the farmer ; and to dis- 
cusssome of the prominent means by which those | 
duties may be usefully and profitably performed, | 

Providence has imposed upon all, the obliga- | 
tion of providing for the wanis and comforts of 
themselves and their households, ‘These wants) 
and comforts are not limited to mere food and | 
clothing ; they embrace the mind and habits of} 


g 3 | 
' 
| 


life—intelligence, industry, frugality, benevolence. 
The lively exercise of these virtues, if not always 
necessary to prevent want, are the surest ineans 
of promoting comfort, and of securing to our chil- 
dren the substantial enjoyments of life. 

Though there are many ways and devices by 
which men endeavor to obtain wealth and happi- 
ness, there are few employments in which these 
are attained with so much certainty, or which are 
more conducive to health, to usefulness and man- 
ly independence—few which apparently better 
fulfil the beneficent designs of the Creator—than 
that assigned to our first parents-—the cultivation 
of the earth. It has, to be sure, like all other av- 
ocations, its cares and its toils—its thorns—yet 
the wise and the good, engaged in its pursuits, 
seldom fail to draw from these, lessons of whole- 





some instruction ; to them, every thorn bas its rose, 


Nor does farming afford that prospect of rapid | 
gain, which some other employments offer to our 
cupidity ; yet neither does it, on the other hand, | 
involve the risks, to fortune and to morals, with 
which the schemers and speculators of the day | 
are ever environed. It offers a sure and substan. | 
tial source of gain and of usefulness, far better ori 
the individual and the community, than fortunes | 
made ina day, and lost in a night—:made by trick, | 
and dissipated by folly. Rural life is exempt from | 
a crowd of evils, of rivalships and jealousies,which | 
often cloud and embitter the lives of men in other | 
professions. 

“The husbandman should hate no one, for be 


should dread no rivals. If his neighbor's field is | 


more productive than his own, he borrows a use- } 
ful lesson’? Tf his own field is the most produc- 
tive, he has the satisfaction of knowing that be is | 
teaching and benefiting his neighbor by his ex- | 
ample. He learns to consider his own welfare as | 
intimately identified with the prosperity of all 
around him. A gentleman highly distinguished 
for fortune, talents and usefulness—who_ partici- 
pated largely in the honors and duties of public 
life, and who, by his examples in rural improve- 
ment, and Lis writings, mainly contributed to raise | 
the agricultural character of his district to a state | 
of perfection, excelling that of any other district 
in the Union—I allude to the late Chancellor Liv- | 
ingston—has said, with much truth, that «If bap- | 
piness is to be found upon earth, it must certainly | 


be sought in the indulgence of those benign emo- 
tions” which are the reward of rural cares and | 
rural labors, 


whole depends upon each fulfilling, with fidelity, 
is respective relative duties. A mutual depen- 
dence and obligation exists among the various 
classes, which can neither be neglected or slight- 
ed by one class, without serious detriment to the 
Whole, ‘The obligation is particularly mandatory 
upon the tiller of the soil; for, upon his labors, 
the other classes mainly depend, for many of the 
absolute necessaries of civilized iife, Yt the far- 
ner is industrious and intelligent—for intelligence 
serves greatly to abridge labor, and to multiply its 
products and its profits—the bounties of the soil, 
with the blessings of Providence, will be abun- 
dant, and plenty will spring up in every corner 
of the land. But the soil will withhold its treas- 
ures, in proportion as ignorance prevails, or as ru- 
ral labor relaxes its efforts, and the consequent 
suffering is felt, with the certainty and foree of an 
electric shock, through the whole social cirele.— 
We want nothing but the melanchely experience 
of the last year to persuade us of this truth, 

Society is dependent upon ihe farmer, not only 
for the necessaries, but indirectly for many of the 
refinements of life, Agriculture furnishes most 
of the labor which creates our wealth ; it provides 
most of the raw materials for the manufacturing 
arts; it freights the bark of commerce ;, and, by 
receiving in exehange the fabrics of the one, and 
the commodities of the other, it sustains and en- 
riches both, 

He who does not %ppreciate his social obliga- 


| ions, or knowing, neglects to fulfil them, and lives 


only for himself, perverts his noblest faculties, and 


“As Cicero,” he continues, “sums | lives and dies a stranger to the best feelings which 


up all human knowledge inthe character of a per- | dignify human neture. 


fect orator, so we might, with much more propri- 
ety, claim every virtue, and embrace every science, 
When we draw that of aa accomplished farmer.— 
Ile is the legislator of an extensive family, and not 
only men, but the brute creation, are subject. to 
his laws. fle is the magistrate who expounds and 


carries these laws into execution, He isthe phy- 


sician who heals their wounds, and cures the dis- | 
oar i 
He is the divine, 


eases of his various patients. 


who studies and enforces the precepts of reason, | 


And he is the grand almoner of the Creator, who 
is continually dispensing his bounties, not anly to 
his fellow mortals, but to the fowls of the air, and 
the beasts of the field.” 


| with the guardianaliip of our freedom. They con- 
stitute the fountains of political power, and are 
|the conservators of the whig principles whieh 
}made us an independent nation, If the fountains 
fare impure, the stream of power will be defiled 
jand corrupt, The farmers compos: the great body 
of our population, and must ever, while we re. 
main a tree people, control the destinies of the re. 
public, and give the impress to our national char. 
pacter, "Their republican and independent bear- 
ing—their sober good sense, unostentatious habits, 
and love of order, must protect us alike from the 
wily encroachments of ambition, the enervating 


With a conviction of these truths upon his mind, | and corrupting mfluence of wealth, and the tumule 


no farmer should repine at his lot, or envy the 
specious or substantial prosperity of his neighbor ; 
but aim contentedly to fulfil with fidelity, the high 


duties imposed upon him as a cultivator of the | 


soil, 


The condition of the agriculturist imposes upon 


him other duties than those which regard the wel- 
fare of his household. He is to provide for the 
subsistence of the great national family, Most of 
the necessaries of civilized life are drawn from the 
soil, the supervision and mauagement of which he 
has taken upon himself. 
ded into professions and trades, to each of whieh 


belong particular offices; and the welfare of the 


Our population is divi 


pand violence of the mob, ‘They are to a free state, 
| what the main-spring is to the watch—the great 
jmoving and regulating power. Rome reniuined 
free while her middling classes retained a con- 
jtrolling influence in ber public affairs, and she 
suuk to despotism, in proportion as this barrier 
i between ber patricians aud her plebcians, was 
| broken down and destroyed, “The corruption 
}of Rome began,” says Sismondi, “ from the time 
i that the middle class ecased to impress its own 
peculiar character on the whole pation > this cor. 
ruption increased in’ propertion as the interme. 
‘diate ranks disappear. ad; it was carried to its 
i highest pitch, when the whole empire consisted 





| Our agriculturists are also specially charged 
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of men of enormous wealth aud populace, It is | thrown off by this channel, are suffered to remain | 


in fact,” he continues to remark, “in the middle | and accumulate in the system, health must be im- 


classes, that the domestic virtues—economy, fore- 


side. [ft is in them, that a certain degree of en- 
ergy is incessantly called into operation, either as 
a means of rising, or of keeping the position al- 
ready acquired, It is in themalone that the sen- 
timent of social equality, on which all justiee is 
kept alive. Grandeur isolates a 
man; vast opulence accustoms each individual to 
l6ok upon himself as a distinet power, He feels 


based, can be 


that he can exist independently of his country ; | 
that his elevation, or his fall, may be distinet ;— | 


and, ere long, the servile dependeits by whom a 
man who spends as much as a petty state, is sure to 
be surrounded, sueceed in persuading him, that 
his pleasures, his pains, vay, lis slighest caprices, 
are more important than the thousands of fami. 
lies, whose means of subsistence he engrosses,” 
In view of the high duties and responsibilities 
which devolve upon the farmer, as a parent, a 


tiller of the soil, and a watchman on the citadel | 
of freedom, it becomes us to inquire, what are the | 
best means of enabling him to act well bis part on 
the theatre of life, in the several capacities that | 


have been enumerated. 

The duties of a parent to his children, may be 
composed ina brief sentence: teach them what 
good men in every age, as well as divine inspira- 
tion, have defined to be the eardinal virtues,— 
love lo God and good will to man—teach them to 
be industrious, to be frugal, to be temperate, to be 
humble, to be honest, to be kind hearted—and 


| 
: wr ‘ 
thought, and the spirit of association—muainly re- | skin considered in the economy of health, that 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


paired and endangered, So important is a clean 
frequent ablutions have been enjoined as a relig- 
ious duty among many eastern vations. A like 
attention, among us, to keep in wholesome exer- 
cise, the important functions of the skin, cannot 
fail of being highly conducive to health. 

Vegetation purities the air, and health, as weil 
has beauty and comfort, are essentially promoted, 
by surrounding our dwellings with fruit and shade 
trees, and ornamental plants, ‘ihe splendid elm 
which stands on yonder common, is alike the 
What a lesson 
of instruction does this afford! Every man may 
plant an elm and a maple—an apple tree and a 
yine—a lilac and a rose-bush, in a leisure hour, 
and may live to enjoy their shade, their fruit, and 
their fragrance ; or should Providence otherwise 
ordain, may leave them as a grateful inheritance 
to his posterity. Our fathers planted for us, and 
we should requite the obligation, by planting for 
our children, 

Most of the diseases whieh afflict our species, 
may be traced to impure air, obstructed perspira- 
lion, or intemperate indulgences, 

Another source of high, but rational gratifiea- 
tion to the farmer, is the garden. This may be 
made to administer Jargely to the variety of his 
viands, the subsistenee and health ef his family, 


' . . 
ornament and pride of the town. 


and the recreation and improvement of the mind, | 
without materially abstracting from the labors of 
| the 


farm. So strong is my conviction of the 


teach them by example. | economy and salutary influence of a well cultiva- 
Health is among the first blessings of life, and | ted garden, that when I chance to see one in trav- 


the prudent man will always endeavor to secure 
it for himself and his family, 
moted by many littl attentions which some do 
not know how to value, and which others, know- 
ing, shamefully disregard, 

Temperance, in all our animal indulgences, as 


of health. The human frame is so delicately and 
wonderfully made, that any aceess or violence, 
which may impair the functions of one part, may 
eause irremediable injury to the whole system. 
The air we breathe, though essential to life, be- 
comes vitiated, and prejudicial to health, by jaa 


This may be pro- | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
i ; : : Pe dal ‘ : ; . 
well as in our passions, is particularly promotive | of good neighborhood, is to inculcate in early life, 
| 


elling abroad, | involuntarily aseribe to its oceu- 


pants, economy, good taste and domestic enjoyment. 
‘The best preventive for gossip and tale bearing, } 
ithe common recreation of the idle and the igno- 


rant, and the bane of those good feelings and kind 
offices which sweeten and augment the pleasures 


ataste for useful reading, 
our duties, instruct us in our business, and afford 
useful employment and recreation for the mind 
in hours of rest or of ieisure ; and when the hab- 
it of reading is once acquired, its pleasures and 
advantages become more and more perceptible 


Books remind us of 


piration, by putrefying vegetable and animal mat-| and enticing, as we advance in useful knowledge. | 


it requires all our exertion and enterprise to over- 
jtake the spirit of the age, In the other 
| productive labor, the improvements of the last 50 
| years have been greater in amount than during 
ithe preceding century. No man prospers in the 
jinechanic or manufacturing arts at this day, who 
ltreads in the footsteps of his ancestors. By rea- 
}son of the app'ication of science, and the muiti- 
| plication and great improvement in labor-saving 
machines, old practices have been superseded by 
new and better ones—all has been changed—all 
improved, A useful discovery in those arts is no 
sooner made in one country, or in one district, 
than a knowledge of it is disseminated, by means 
| of the press, through every civilized land, almost 
| with the rapidity of the wind, and it becomes 
/ known and adopted wherever it can be useful,— 


, et 
| But in husbandry, the ease has been different. 


| We have, to a ruinous extent, in many parts of 


ithe country, persevered in the practices of vur fa- 
thers, which, though adapted to their time, and 
the circumstances of a newly settled country, are 
illy suited to an exhausted soil, or to the present 
jage of improvement. We, too, must call scienee 
-and the press to our aid, if we would s:-ccessfully 
compete in the business of farming, with the well 
‘cultivated countries of the old continent, or the 
highly improved districts of the new one. The 
agriculture of England has doubled its products 
in the last sixty years, and the agricultural pro- 
ductions of Scotland, have Leen more than quad- 


rupled in the same period, 
| profound science, have successfully devoted their 
talents to the improvement of the soil, and the 
government has efficiently aided their efforts, by 
the establishment of schools of practical and scien- 
tifie instruction in husbandry, and by pecuniary 
aids to her agricultural societies, There, the soil 
has been improving under the new system of hus- 
'bandry: here, the soil has been detericrating un- 
| der the old system, ‘The lands of Flanders have 
/ been preserved in unimpaired fertility six centu- 
ries, and those of China, for more than two thou- 
Providence has provided for us too 


sand years, 
abundant means for perpetuating the fertility of 
|our soils, and has endowed us with capacities of 
| apetying them to advantage. We have received 
the talent. If we hide it or do not put it at inter- 
est, the master will assuredly take from us that 
which we have, and give it to him who has al- 





| 


aits of 





In France, men of 


ters, by stagnant waters, and by a state of rest— | Those who employ their time in their own busi-| ready much, But the spirit of agricultural im- 


Henee our dweilings should be located in dry and | ness, seldom find leisure or disposition officiously | provement ts abroad in our land. ‘The young far- 


healthy situations, Our apartments should be roo- | 
my, kept in a cleanly order, and frequently aired ; 
every species of putrefying substance should be | 





removed from our house-yards and cellars, and | 


the latter kept dry, by drains, if necessary, and | 
often ventilated, 

The offices of the skin, are all important to | 
health, Lavossier has shown, that upon the low- 
est estimate, the skin is endowed with the impor- 
tant charge of removing from the system, by the 
process of insensible perspiration, about twenty 
ounces of waste matier in every twentyfour hours, 
while the maximum has been found to amount to 
five pounds a day. ‘These exeretions are greater 
in amount, Dr Combe adds, than the united ex- 
cretions of the bowels and kidneys. These facts | 


admonish us, that if the functions of the skin be- 
come suspended, by a disregard to cleantiness, by 
too great indulgence m sedentary habits, by expo- 
sure to sudden transitions of temperature, or oth- 
er causes, and the impurities whieh are ordinarily 





to intermeddle in the private concerns of their! mer, in particular, feels its vivifying influence.— 


neighbors. But the mind is as liable to disease 
as the body, and a diseased mind is far more prej- 
udicial to character and usefulness, than a sickly 
hody. Evil communications corrupt good man- 


ners; and bad books, or useless books, are as in- | 


jurious to the mind and manners, as bad compan. 
ions are, or as impure air, or obstructed perspira- 
tion ave to the body. ‘The adage teaches, that a 
man is known by the company he keeps, and the 
maxins is truc, applied to books as well as men. 
Having discussed the affairs of the family, let 
us now go to the farm: For, after all, our capac- 
ity for providing suitably for ourselves and fami- 
lies, and of becoming useful to others, will depend 
in no small measure, upon the exteut of our pe- 


cuniary means, and these means are to be acquir- | 


ed by the profits of our labors upon the farm. 

I would premise in the outset, that the business 
of agriculture has not kept pace with the other 
useful arts, in the march of improvement, and that 





|It has already done much, and with the aid of 
‘agricultural societies, and of agricultural periodi- 
'eals, which are increasing in numbers and useful- 
ness, its benign influence will soon be manifest in 
| every section of ourcountry, We have the strength 
and enterprise of a young nation ; and we possess 
| advantages, and enjoy privileges, unknown to any 
jother agricultural people upon the globe. It be- 
‘comes us, then, to call promptly to our aid, the 
lights of science, and the diffusive influence of the 
press, that we may realize the high destinies seem- 
ingly allotted to us by a kind Providence. 

Allow me to make a farther digression, to speak 
of a means of improving our husbandry, which is 
‘too much neglected, and too often contemmed and 
ridiculed. 1 allude to what is sometimes, in de. 
rision, termed book farming, but which in reality, 
ofiers the most substantial facilities to improve- 
ment, and the acquisition of wealth, Let us in- 
| quire what this book farming is. 
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A German, by means of study and observation, 
aided by a long course of practical experience in 
husbandry, has been able to ascertain the degree | 
of exhaustion in fertility, which soils ordinarily | 
undergo, from the growth of cominon grain crops, | 
—and how much their fertility is increased by | 
given quantities of manure, and by pasture—thus | 
teaching how to maintain, or to increase, the fer 
tility of the soil,and consequently its products and 


its profits, from the resources of the farm, 


Otker men have been assiduously engaged for | 
years, in studying, and have satisfactorily ascer- | 


tained, the laws by which heat, air and water, are | 
made to exert their best agency in preparing the | 
food, and accelerating the growth and maturity of 
plants—and have published directions low to de- 
rive the highest advantage from these primary | 
agents of nutrition, 

And others have invented new and improved | 
implements of machinery, calculated to relieve ag- | 
ricultural labor of half its toils. 

A farmer in Ohio, 
els of Swedish turnips on an acre of ground, 
enough to feed and fatten ten bullocks seventy- 
five days, 
mode of managing his corn crop, has realized a 
nett profit of $150, on little more than an acre of 
land, while his neighbors, in the same season and 
in adjoining fields, have not been remunerated, in 
their crop, for the expense of culture, A farme r 
in New York, has proved by experiment, that by 
a new process of making hay, he can save ten per 


cent. in weight, something in labor, and other ten | 


per cent, in the quality of his forage, Another 


farmer of my acquaintance, has cultivated twenty | 


acres of Indian corn, and eight acres of beans the 
present season ; the former, estimated to average 
forty bushels the acre, and the latter giving more 
than an ordinary yield—without employing a 
plongh, or a hand hoe, in the planting or culture, 


—the whole work having been performed with | 
the drijl harrow and cultivator, implements of 


modern introduction, thus ecoromising from one- 


half to two-thirds of the labor ordinarily bestowed. | 


‘These are all matters of recent record, but as 
they happen to be printed, they very properly fall 
under the denomination of book farming. But are 
they, on this account, less true, or is the informa- 


tion they contain less useful in your practice’? If | 


a palpable improvement, by 


a neighbor makes 
value of les labor, you read- 


which he doubles the 
ily avail yourselves of his discovery, though you 
do it by stealth. Through the means of agricul- 
tural publications, the entire farming community 
stand in the relation to you of neighbors—you |t 
become acguainted with all their improvements, 
and areenabled to profit by their skill and science. 
I might detain you for hours with details of im- 
provements in husbandry, which are essential and 
and accessible to the farmer. Hundreds of men 
of profound science, and thousands of the best 
practical farmers, in this and other countries, are 


engaged in improving agriculture—in making two, | 


three and four blades of grass, and two, three and 
four bushels of grain grow, where but one blade, 
or one bushel, grew before ; aad they 
ing you the benefits of their labors, in the agri- 
cultural works of the day, ‘The accumulated ex- 
perience, and the improvements of centuries, have 
been registered by the press, and their benefits 
are tendered to all who will read and profit: by 
them, almost without money and without pric., 
ile that will read may learn, 

(To be continued. ) 


raises fifteen hundred bush- | 


A farmer in Massachusetts, by a new | 


are tender- 


‘y IRG INIA CORN AND ¢ OB CRUSH- | 
ER AND GRINDER. 

We were called upon a few days since by the 
inventor of the above machine, Mr James C, 
Baldwin, of Virginia, to witness its gr atten 
and so far as we could form an opinion from 
single performance, we were gratified with it, It 


THE 


| 


| very readily converted the cornu and cob into a 


| substance nearly as fine as bran. The cob is so | 
j}completely crushed with the common mass as to | 
present but very few angular particles, and we 
lare compelled to say that we think the machine 
worthy of the atiention ofagriculturists genorally, 
i It would appear almost a work of supererogation 
ito dwell upon the advantages to result from the 
conve *rsion of the cob into a substance which will 
| prove not only edible but digestible, and particu- 
| larly as there have been mills for this purpoes in 
| existe nee for many years, and more or less ap- 
/proved of by farmers and planters of distinction, 
A thing so obvious in itself, it would seem ouglit 
not to require argument to enforce it; butsuch is 
(the force of habit, and such the indomitable ten- 
| deney of prejudice, that even at this day the 
| utility of feeding the cob in this form is but par- 
‘tially known and less adopted, and upon many 
estates the cobs of corn are only used as food for 
“the cow when other provender is scarce and dif- 
‘fic ult to be procured, Of its nutritive properties 
/o one who has ever tasted it, while eating the 
‘corn off it as reasting ears, will entertain the 
‘least doubt; for its sweet and highly sugary fla- 


‘vor must have convinced him that it not only 
contains the principle of nutrition, but possesses 
it in an eminent degree; but it may be said that 
‘the sugary taste is not always the test of the 4li- 


which must have been, of course, extracted from 
if we estimate its nutritive power by 
is clear, that whenever 


the cobs : ¢ 
the saunaten of spirit, ik 
we sliell ten bushels of corn, and throw away the 
cobs, we throw away a portion of food, equal to 
the difference between 9 and 13, or nearly ene- 


| half. 


“But besides the actual ceonomy, there is 
another advantage in this way of feeding corn, 
Which ought to engage the attention of every 
farmer. that the unground 
grain of corn is heating to the stomach of all ani- 
mals, and of difficult digestion, producing colic, 
and other inflammatory disorders, particularly in 
horses, which tend greatly to shorten their lives. 
They are deprived of the benefits derived from 
the stimulus of distension, (so necessary to the 
proper health of animals,) by being unable to eat 
a sufficient bulk to produce it before they become 
gorged, But when ground into meal, along with 
the cobs, and mixed with cut hay or straw of any 
kind, this necessary distension is produced with- 
out any danger of disorders arising from eating 
too much. It is now eight years since | have 
heen in the habit of feeding corn in this way, and 
out of six to ten horses, wliich } have annually 
kept in that time, there has been but one ease of 
sickness among them, which was a slight colic.” 

Mr Robert White, of Shrewsbury, New Jersey 
ina letter to Judge Buel, reruarks: 

‘© A pretty extensive fee der for the Philadel- 
that a bushel of meal 
equal to a 


{tis notoriously true, 


phia market onee told mes, 
made of corn and cobr; was quite 
bushel of meal made of” eorn and oats, that his 
cattle throve as fast on the former, and that they 
never stalled (cloyed) on it.” 

Mackenzie, an ¢’ ninent Scotch authority, in 





|tmentary properties of a substance as it is often 
\ 


/met with in bodies decidedly poisonous ; this is | 


| most true; but we affirm without the fear of con- 
i tradiction, that where we find it in a body known 
to be perfectly innoxious, as is the corn cob, we 
have a right to conclude that it does contain nu- 
trition, The question then, which we have to 
| determine is, which is the best method of feeding 
iwith the cob?) The answer is at hand —that in 
which it is easiest digested in the stomach of the 
resort to 


animal, But speculation aside: let us 
| the results of experiments, these being the safest 


guides in a matter of this kind, 

P. Minor, E-quire, in a very interesting paper 
| . . ° 
jaddressed to Genera! Cocke, vice president of the 
| 

1 

| 


Agricultural Society of Albemarle, gives the result | 


of a minute experiment made to test the relative 
nutritive strength of the cob and the corn by dis- 
It was, says Mr Minor, carried on un- 


tillation. 
der the eye of an experienced an intelligent distil- 


ler,and was as follows: He took ten bushels of | 


| 

Hy 

| 

] 

| 

| the corn and cob, weighing 367 Ibs. and ten bush- 
els of pure we meal, which weighed 400 Ibs. 

‘ They were both brewed or mashed on the same 

| day and distilled separately, with great care and 

a ‘curacy. ‘he product of the pure corn was J8 | 

| gallons, and that of the mixture, or corn and cob, 
was 13 gallons of spirit, each of the same degree 

|of proof. « Now,’’ observes Mr Minor, « it is 

generally agreed that the cob coustitutes about 

one-half of the bulk of corn; in other words, we 

give two measures in the ears for one shelled, 

andthe cobs are either used for fuel, or thrown 

away as of no value.” If this were true, the 

product of the mixture then, should have been 


obly 9 gallons, whieh is the half of what te pure | 
° ' 
four of | broken down by the snow, 


jcorn produced, But 13 were obtained, 


speaking of ground food asserts that it is nearly 
a saving of one ha’ if to feed grain in that form.” 











| 

| 

| Our Srapie. The quantity of wheat and flour: 
| arrived at the fludson river, via the Erie canal, 
i during the fot irth wiaek in November, was as fol. 
|lows: 

} 

| Bhs. flour, bush.whear 
oe ; 16,694 38,706 

| For corresponding pe riod 

: 

Q36 ‘ . 

| 1836, 43,951 26,881 
Increase, 35,743 11,825 

| oF equal to 35,108 bb ts, of flour. 


| In addition to the above, 9073 barrels of flour; 
) and 2964 bushels of wheat arrived at Sc heneeta- 
l dy, most of which came over the -rnil-road to the 
Hudson, making the total quantity which arrived 
| at tide water in eight days, equal to 95,100 bbls. 
of flour. The quantity of flour and wheat which 
| hagarrived at ticle water, via the canal and rail- 
l road, within the 15 days ending the 1st inst, has 
| heen hearly equal to one hundred and ninety thou- 
sand bbls.—Argus. : 


LN eee 


The most aggravated wounds of domestic anj-~ 
mals, are easily cured with a — of the yolk 
|of eggs mixed in the spirit of turpentine of Flo- 
renee, 

The part affected must be bathed several times 
with the mixture each day, when a perfect cure 
will be effected in 48 hours. 

Small fruit trees should be secured by stakes 

- , 
those that are low, else they will be 





especially 
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(From the ’lymouth Co, Memorial.) 
CULTIVATION OF WHEAT. 
We insert’ below a communication from a val- 
ved friend and correspondent on this subjeectwhich 


is HOW engaging the attention of the farmers of 


this County. 


‘The subject is to be treated at some 
length, 


The writer is a practical farmer, and 
we believe his essays will be perused with inter- 
est. 

I would invite the attention of my brother far- 
mers in Plymouth County, to the al! inportant 
subject of raising Wheat. There is much land in 
the Old Colony peculiarly adapted to this crop, 
and in my humble opinion, net one dollar should 
be allowed to go out of thie County for flour,— 


unless, indeed, there should 


happen to be a fam- 
ine, 


There can be but little doubt (there is none 


omy mind,) but wheat is a more certain crop | 
even here than rye; that ona U average, with good | 


¢ananagement, one third more 
acre—2aod when raised is woi *th 
Then what objections ean ther e be to cultivating 
it ? Why, oas fathers ancl gran dfathers have told 
us that wheat wiil vot grow in ¢ I/d Massachusetts 


—the land is ola, Worn out, and ineapable of pro- 


ducing wheat—»a,l so we take it for granted.— | 
From several years experience, Tam convinced | 
that this is mot the wit; that, if the land is defi- | 
cient of some of the pe duliar consti, “Uents of wheat, | 
it can easily he supplie.) and whe on supplied, we | 
- are as sure of a good croi\,: as we ai “e of any other | 


“erop we ¢t' 


Whe 

Wheat sueeceds best on 
good ec sndition ; and if it co uld su eceed clover, 
or be 


ilivale. 
ct light) Joamy soil in 
sown on a clover ley, 
‘r . 4 . as bs > 
Fret jy unfermented manure shou ld n.ot be applied, 
OF if applied, should be ploughe. 1 ander the soil, 
and four bushels or more of lime ° r ashes should 
be sown'on the acre efter the whee tis up. Sow, 
harrow and roll in your wheat in 4 he same man- 
wer as you do your rye. 
In our northern latitudes ¢ pring whe ‘at suceeeds 
ef which there are sev eral varietic's, the bald, 


best, 
§ pring wheat should be 


the tea, Halan, &c. Xe. 
got in as early as the groun. 4} ean be properly pre- 
pared to receive it,—it is uiso essential that the 
seed be properly Let it 
be washed in small quantities, skimming off the 
foul seeds that float on the te »p—drain off the wa- 
ter, lay ton a clean floor, aad mix two quarts of 
slueked lime, and one quart of plaster with each 
bushel—spread it and shovel or rake it over for 
three or four days before sowings; five pecks of 
seed is sufficient for an acre of land, 
be harvested soon after it is out of the milk, and 
before the grain becomes bard, ane shocked in the 


prepared ‘before sowing. 


field until it is perfeetly dry, and can be moved | 


away with safety, by which process much labor 
saved in turning, threshing, &e. An able writer 


says, “every farmer oughtto live as much as pos- | 


sible upon the productions of hisown farm, Fash- 
ion requires that every family should consume an- 
nually, n.ore or less good flour; every farmer, 
therefore, who has land adapted to its growth will 
do well to raise enough for his own consumption. 
It is good economy to raise every thing on a farm 
which is practicable and not too expensive for 
family use, It saves much money and considera- 
ble time which would otherwise be enployed in 
procuring the necessary articles from abroad.” 

’ Mattakees, .Vov. 1837. C. 


can be raised on an | 
twice as much, | 


so) much the better, | 


It should | 


County Agricultural Sogiety, at Bridgewater, on 


Atthe meeting of the Trustees of the Plymouth | where nothing else save the poverty and sedge- 


grasses could grow, we saw clover, timothy, and 


the 15th inst, the Committee on Produce submitted | the various grains, luxuriating in perfection, thus 


the following 
REPORT: 

For the premium offered for the best crop of 
“wheat, claims were presented by Abram Wash- 
burn of Bridgewater, Samuel A. Frazar, of Dux- 
bury, Horace Collamore, of Pembroke. 

Abram Washburn having raised 33 bushels and 
a half on one acre, is entitled to the first premium 
ot $15. 

San’! A, Frazer, 26 bushels on an acre, is eu- 
titled to the second premium, $10. 

To Horace Collamore and Galen Howard, they 
recommend each a gratuity of one vol. Complete 
Farmer. 

‘The premium offered for the best crop of rye, 
) was claimed by Alfred Whitman of East Bridge- 


land, 29 bushels—tbey recommend that to him be 
awarded the second premium of $6, and one vol, 
N. E, Farmer. 

Horace Collamore, of Pembroke, presented a 
claim for the premium offered for the best crop 
of oats, having raised on 1] acre and 17 rods, 76 
bushels. 


-of land required by the offer, is not entitled to a 
premium. 
N. b. Farmer. 

For the best crop of potatoes raised in the Co., 
| Paul Hathaway, of Middleborough is entitled to 


| $6, the second premium oftered—he having raised 
on one acre 455 bushels. Mr Hathaway is also 
‘entitled to the premium of $5 offered for the best 
| crop of sweet potatoes, having raised 33 1-2 bush- 
els on 21 rods of land, 

Abram Washburn of Bridgewater, having rais- 
led 376 and 3-4 bushels of turnips on one acre, 
| is entitled to the premium of $6, offered for that 
| object. 
| John Moorehead of Marshfield, is entitled to the 
first premium of $10 for the best crop of carrots 
raised on one acre, having raised 410 bushels. 

Galen Howard, of West Bridgewater, to the 
second of 5, having raised 233 bushels on an 
acre of land. 

‘wo specimens of Corn were presented to the 
Committee by Jolin M. Goodwin of East Bridge- 
water, one called the Phinney corn, the other the 
| Holmes corn, raised on Clark’s Island, Plymouth, 
the growth of the present season, both well ripen- 
led and very heavy. By the verbal statement of 
‘Col. Goodwin, it appeared that about 80 bushels 
‘of each kind were raised on an acre. 
Respectfully submitted, 

PascuaL Basser, 


{Isaac ALDEN, Committee. 
Sam’. A, Frazar, 
Bridgewater, Nov. 15, 1837. [1b. 





' 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
} 


We insert in to-day’s paper, a communication, 
from one of our most enterprising young farmers, 
-upon the advantages of lime as an improver of the 


‘and perseverance, we must be permitted to ob- 
serve that every thing he says with regard to the 
| sterile character of his land prior to his use of 
| lime, is true tothe very letter, and that it has been 
|a source of great delight to us in passing by his 
estate within the last year, to behold its highly 
| improved condition, Fields, which but a few 


| years since, we could scarcely cross for briars— 
' 


soil; and while we bear testimony to his industry | 


water, he having raised on 1 acre and 9 rods of | 


Mr Collamore not having the quantity | 


They recommend a gratuity of 1 vol, | 


{ 





incontestibly proving that barrenness had been 
supplanted by ferfility, that mdustry, enterprise, 
jon intelligence had triumphed over neglect and 
the abuse of years, 


| 
} 


Thanking our young agricultural friend for his 
valuable communication, we trust that his enlight- 
ened example will excite among his brethren of 
the plough, no other feelings than those of emu- 
lation—and that they will go and do likewise.— 
And as_ he has broken the ice, we hope he will 
often grace our pages with the result of his expe- 
rience and practice.-—Balt. Farmer, Dec. 5. 
| ADVANTAGES OF LIME. 
| T'o the Editor of the Farmer: 





Dear Sir: Although unaccustomed to writing 
| for the public, it vives me pleasure to comply with 
| your reqnest in my plain way of giving you my 
| views in relation to the value of lime, and the re- 
sult of my experience and observations in the use 
| of it, Few have been more benefited by the ex- 
| perience of others, and none 
| fit by the good example of a neighbor, I cannot 
of course, object to offering my mite to the com- 
mon stock, trusting that, like the widow’s mite, it 
will be received with the same liberal feelings 
with which it is offered, At the age of eighteen, 
I took possession of a large farm within six miles 
of Baltimore, which had been tenanted out for 
upwards of 40 years, without any restrictions,— 
‘To you, who have a personal acquaintance with 
it, it would be unnecessary to say, that it was 
completely worn out; but a stranger may form 
some idea of its miserable condition, when I ar- 
sure you that for several years before | took charge 
of it, the income from 600 acres did not amount 
to $150 per year. I soon discovered that it was 
perfect folly to farm poor land, and directed my 
energies to improving. My attention was soon 
directed to lime, by an old English gentleman 
who had lately bought in my neighborhood ; but 
so strong were the prejudices of the farmers gen- 
erally to trying “ visionary notions,” that it was 
thought only those who had money to throw 
away, could afford to use it; and as | had none 
to spare, | concluded to follow the example of ny 
“old, experienced, and most thrifty neighbors,” 
by sending a load of wood to the city, and bring- 
ing back a load of ashes. ‘This [ continued for 
several years, by which time I was fully convin- 
ced it was too slow a business, for I discovered 
that by the tine I would reach the third or fourth 
field, I should have to go the rounds again ; be- 
sides, with al! my industry through the winter, 
we could not get up more ashes than would ma- 
nure 10 or 12 acres, consequently requiring 20 
years to improve 200 or 240 acres, This I thought 
would never do ; to jook forward to growing gray 
at so slavish a business, was rather a dull pros- 
pect for a man of my sanguine temperament, In 
the meantime | had been watching closely the ef- 
fect of lime on my old neighbor’s farm, and was, 
by this time convinced that there was something 
more than “visionary notions” in the use of lime, 
and at once looked to lime as the only way for 
me to get along; but how to manage it was the 
difficulty—I had not got the ready cash to buy 
with, and was afraid to go in debt, [ saw an 


more willing to pro- 





abundance of limestone, about tliree milcs sbove 
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me, which seemed to be little valued, and know- 
ing that I had plenty of wood, soon went to cal- 
culating what it would cost me to haul the stone 
and burn the lime, and at once satisfied myself 
that by doing the work within myself” the eash 
expenses would not exceed 8 or 10 cents a bush- 
el, whilst I should have to pay the lime burners 
24 cents. I at once went to work to build a kiln 
that would burn 1500 bushels, and never shall | 
forget the concern it occasioned among my friends. 
Those who lived in the midst of limestone, thought 
it impossible my experiment would succeed, hav- 
ing sucha distance to haul the stone, whilst my 
«old experienced neighbors ” still thought it mo- 
ney thrown away, to put lime on the land ; and, 
never shall I forget the earnestness with which 
an old and valued friend, Mr ‘T’., ad:nonished me 
of the hazard | was running, and the seriousness 
with which he attempted to dissuade me from my 
« wild notion ;” the boy he was sure would ruin 
himself, for the old gentlemen well knew that my 
cash means were very slender, “ The boy” how- 
ever, persisted, and Jam sure | would not ex- 
change the profits of my lime kiln for that of some 
of the gold mines. Every day convinces me more 
strongly, that but for my lime kiln, I should have 
been a broken farmer. My kiln was searcely un- 
der way before the example was followed by ano- 
ther, aud now, after a Japse of 8 or 10 years, they 
are as thickly dotted over the neighborhood as 
vou will find in any part of the county where they 
have limestone on the spot, and it has become a 
proverbial saying, that wherever you see a lime 
kiln, “that man is to do well.” As to the mode 
of applying it, I have pursued the same system, 
viz: spreading it on the surface, the quantity de- 
pending on the condition of the land; on very 
sterile soil, the quantity should not exceed fifty 
bushels per acre, and I doubt very much whether 
the product of any land will be increased for the 
first few years by a larger quantity ; but where 
(as is the case with myself,) it is important to save 
manual labor, you may safely put on land that has 
a sod on it from 120 to 150 bushels per acre, and 
no doubt the effect will continue many years long- 
er than if a stnall quantity was applied. On my 
farm, I have two kinds of soil, the gray rock and 
a gravelly soil; lime acts powerfully on either, 
but most so on the gray rock, and [ find will ad- 
mit of a much larger quantity being used ata 
time ; on land that would not bring more than 
three barrels of corn to the acre, | am confident 
ras often by one dressing of lime, been made to 
produce the first year from 5 to 7 barrels, and land 
that a few years since was covered with poverty 
grass and briar bushes, now produces me fine 
crops of timothy, corn and wheat. It is highly 
gratifying to see the eagerness with which the 
young farmers of my neighberhood are improving 
with lime, and the white beaps in the spring afford 
a delightful variety to the appearance of the neigh- 
borhood. As long communications are never read, 
I will cut this short, with the promise to write 
you again. Yours, &c. W. G. 
Baltimore Co., Nov. 28. 





{From the Maine Farmer.) 
FARMERS’ FAULTS. 
Mr Holmes: 1 frequently sce some of our most 


enterprising farmers—men who know how to 
make their farms flourish, and purses heavy— 





leave their sons nearly destitute of thy neans of) 








improvement. I believe this is one great cause 
why so many young men leave the farm for some 
other pursuit, 
unfit to act for themselves ; hence, they must ei 
ther learn a thousand things by bitter expericuce, 
or else follow some other pursuit. The Jatter step 
was taken by your uafortunate correspondent, 
When I was large enough to lift a boe, an old 


When they become free they are 


broken one was given me; which was considered | 


good enough, in those days. As JI grew older, a 


hoe with a handle much too short was provided | 


for me—and when J plead for a long handle, the 


reply was, ‘O, your back is young, and can bend | 


as well as not,’—so that now my back is as crook- 
ed as if | were 70 years old, or upwards, 
I was never taught to perfurm any kind of me- 


chanical labor pertaining to a farm—a very im- | 
portant part of the education of a farmer, If [| 


attempted to make or repair my hand-sled, it 
must be done without the knowledge of my fa- 


ther, as we were never allowed te touch his tools, | 


Having no encouragement of this nature, [| soon 
began to plead a total want of mechanical skill, 
so that now [ am frequently mortified, when 
obliged to expose my ignorance and want of 
skill. 

My father would never permit me to go to mill, 
fearing that [ should loiter by the way, or injure 
the horse,—so that I must use the axe or hoe and 
not think of looking any higher. ‘To buteher a 
sheep, was more than I ever expected to perform. 
I have no recollection of ever doing any business 
for my father to the amount of twenty-five cents 
in my life. 
this defeet of my early education. With such 
treatinent, | soon became disgusted, and resolved 
never to become a farmer—a resolve of which | 
have since repented a thousand times, 


I am confident that [ am not the only one who | 


has changed his occupation on no other ground 
than this. I could point out many whole families 
that have left the paternal roof to seek their sup- 
port from some other source, I may safely say 
that the man who is negligent of his business him- 
self, and trusts it to his buys, is more likely to 
make good farmers of them, than the man who 
pays attention to his business and does not permit 
his boys to act for themselves, 

There is a great neglect among many farmers, 
in providing for the mental improvement of their 
sons. I doubt much whether the farmers in this 
State are providing better opportunities for the 
improvement of their children in useful knowl- 
edge at the present day, than did their parents 
forty years ago, At that time, comparatively less 
knowledge was necessary for a man to be en- 
gaged in the most lucrative employments, and if 
he had no learning he might pass along in the 
world, and acquire a handsome property, Butat 
the present day itis not so. Education is open 
to all, and those who will not improve these ad- 
vantages, will find themselves compelled to take 
their stand far below those now on the stage of 
action, endowed with the same degree of knowl- 
edge, 

If farmers would wish their sons to become 
men, and farmers, too, they must give them some 
inducements to action, and instead of making 
mere tools of them for their own profit, strive to 
encourage and teach them to perform those duties 
which must soon devolve upon them, 

There is no need that our young men should 
hecome anything and everything but farmers.— 


I have lost many a dollar since, from | 


can have a greater field of investigatian than ug- 
/riculture, 


| There is no pursuit in which the seientfie mind 


Powerful minds are engaged in inves- 
|tigating its principles as ascience, Many of these 
i principles which have been heretofore overlooked, 
ure developed every day, and cannot fail to pro- 
duee results highly interesting and beneficial. 
Leeds, Nov. 16, 1837. N. 





Suaker Pig-Stryve.—* The pig-stye at Canter- 
bury is well worth a visit for the neatness, yes, 
the neatness of a pig-stye! and the admirable and 
happy condition of its tenants, Twenty or thirty 
swine in clean swept styes, whose average weight 
‘at killing time, will be between four and five hun- 
| dred pounds, is a sight which Parson 'Trulliver 
| would have looked upon with exstacy. The whole 
care of the swine in one building devolves upon 
one man, whose feeding tubs, and pails, and dip- 
| pers, and cloths, were as neatly arranged as in 
pany lady’s kitchen, The troughs are so arranged 
that the pigs are shut away from them while fil- 
| ling; of course there is %o interference or squeal. 
}ing from the hungry expectants. The food given 
thei is always cooked, and the Shakers consider 
a portion of rye mixed with the corn as very much 
improving their food, ‘Their experience leads 
them to the conclusion that it would be better to 
| buy rye ata quarter of a dollar more a bushel, 
‘than corm, to mix with corn in equal parts, than 
}to give then swine Indian meal alone.”—Extract 
\from Mr Colinan’s letters, 





| Suaker Baan.—'The English agricultural jour- 
nals are warmly praising a mode of curing hay by 
ventilating the stacks or miows, and thus prevent- 
ing mould or must; it will be seen by the follow. 
jing extract from the same writer’s papers, that 
ventilation is no new thing among the Shakers.— 
| Is ita wonder that such men who manage with 
such care and skill, grow rich rapidly ? and would 
[not the majority of our fariners be benefited by 


! 


| taking a few lessons of neatness and prudence in 
farm management from them.—Maine Far. 
Paz The greet object of agricultural curiosity at 
,Uancock, is their magnificent circular stone barn, 
| two stories in height, and ninety-six feet in diam- 
eter, The great mow is in the centre, and is said 
}to be capable of containing four hundred tons of 
lhay. ‘Ihe floor, or drive way is on the outside 
}of the cirele, and the team goes round and comes 
lout of the same door by which it enters. By ail 
| passing in the same direction, several teams can 
}stand on the floor and be unloaded at the same 
| time. Jn the centre of this mow, a large mast or 
post is erected, reaching from the ground to the 
|roof, which is crowned with a small cupalo,— 
| Slats, or pieces of plank, are secured around this 
| post, at a small distance from it, to prevent the 
| hay from coming in contact with it, and the hay 
}at the bottom being raised from the ground, a per- 
| fect ventilation is kept up, and the steam from the 
| new hay is effectually carried off.” 





| ‘Three hogsheads of pumpkin seeds were sent 
i to Belfast, from which oil was intended to be ex- 
itracted ; but the experiment having failed, the 
| Journal states that the seeds are to be applied to 
| fattening swine. 


' 


| Cabbages will not be injured by remaining out 


late in the fall, even after some light snows, if 


they can be gathered when dry, 
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WO DATGLAND PARUBL, farmers, that a grain of wheat, when planted in a mel- 
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| roots of oats eighteen inches ; the beet, parsnip and car- 
rots fourteen inches ; the potato will put out its leaders 


| 
Boston, WepnesvAy, Dec. 20, 183 | 
; - _ jeighteen inches, and clover and the fine grasses much 


N 


' , ; ‘urther. 
(7 We published a piece the last week, headed “M cater 


nure,”’ by “A Common Farmer,” which we took from | 


| 


It 1s a fact equally well known, that manure in un- 


the N. H. Patriot, not because we believed the writer dergoing a violent fermentation, unmixed with soil or 


low soil, will strike its roots three feet downward; the | 


| places. It is a practice with some persons to cover ment 
in warm weather, with a cloth stecped in vinegar; the 
| acid vapor keeps off flies, and the moisture occas 


1Ong 
cold by evaporation. 


A wet cloth will be always found 
colder than the surrounding atmosphere, as will be 
evinced by rolling up a thermometer in it. 


The degree 
of cold will be in proportion to the power of evapora. 
| tion, the difference of temperature often exceeding 10° 
} 


: Fah., which is of considerable importance in the prese 
P . . | . —_r . = a . . . = } . L at ‘ 2 é eser- 
correct in his notions, but that the trath might be elies- | othe r substances to confine the gasses, will lose one-half ’ I I 


ted thereby. We had prepared some remarks, pointing its weicht. 
out the errors of the common farmer, as we supposed, | 


Under the furrow this fermentation is grad- 
val, and as the season advances, as the heat increases, 
when we received the following able communication, | 8° increases the process of fermentation. The gasses 
which caused our own remarks to be laid under the ta- | Ti8¢ and mingle with the soil, and become the food for 
ble, to make room for those of our correspondent,which | Plants, when most wanted to ripen the seed or mature 


are much more to the point. We should be happy to the vegetables. I wish my friend, the comraon farmer, | 


receive further communications from C., as we think | te bear in mind that in the process of fermentation, the 
| . 

the public may be greatly benefited by his writir gs. } gasses always ascend; that manure cannot be buried 

|too deep by the plough; that the sun and atmosphere 


For the New England P: or. . . . 
ea ty: ee Puree.) have influence upon the soil, to as great a depth as it 


MANURE. 
Messrs Evirors: In your last pé . s cap- . 
§ &vITO your last paper, unde . this C@p- | Auence is upward and not downward, and that manure 
tion, you publshed some remarks from the N. H. Pat- | 


; é 5 ; ) . | is seldom buried by the plough, or washed by the rains, 
riot, by a Common Farmer, in whicti he expresses his | i 


| freezes in winter, or thaws in the spring; that this in- | 


| vation of meat in a hot suliry day. 
3 ) 
/ 





Piymoutn County AcricuLtturat Socirry.—We 
| acknowledge with gratitude to the Plymouth Co. Agri- 
' cultural Society, the pay for 12 volumes of the N. E. 
| Farmer, and 16 volumes of the Complete Farmer,which 
| they have awarded this year, as premiums, to the enter- 
| prising competitors of Agriculture in that County.— 
Nothing can be more appropriate, according to our own 
| way of thinking, than premiums of this description.— 
Far preferable sometimes, we should say, to silver or 
gold. It is agreed that kuowledge is power, and the 
|) knowledge of agriculture is what the husbandman wants. 


anxicty respecting the manner of using manure, &c. The 
linportance of making, saving, and right application of 
manure, has long engaged the attention of not only cum- 
mon, but of uncommonly good farmers, and much bas 
been said and published on the subject. From long ob- 
servation and experience, | am convinced that few at 
this enlightened day, will adopt his theoryless practice. 
His bold assertions may elicit the truth, and he may 
thereby obtain what he is seeking afier, or stand correc- 
ted of his error. 

1 will not quarrel with him for spreading his manures 
on his grass ground in the fall, provided they are prop- 
erly composted ; but should not advise spreading strong 
manures, or manures unniixed with soil or mud, nor of 
carting and spreading in the fall, to plough in, in the 
spring. ‘This is a wasteful practice. 

He professes not to be “so fearful of losing the strength 
of his manure by evaporation as some farmers are, oth- 
erwise he might think a considerable part was made in 
vain’? With the same propriety he might consider his 
house made in vain, because it is composed of combus- 
tible materials, and may take fire and burn down! It 
is for his interest, it is his duty, as a prudent man, asa 
good citizen, to guard against either calamity. He says 
“ifany wanure was made in vain, I should say it is 
that which is ploughed under something like a foot deep | 
in its full strength.” 

I am not much acquainted with the manner or depth 
of ploughing in New Hampshire; but spread on your 
strongest manure, and put in your deepest furrows, and 
a succession of crops shail average one-third more than 
your shallow system. 

I cannot discover the nub of his hasty-pudding story, 
or its application to ploughing in manure. ‘Ihe taste of 
people may vary.and some might prefer his pudding 
and salt to his salt water pudding. But dame nature 
has no such freaks; and reason and common sense tea- 
ches that manure properly applied, is buried in the soil 
when intended to benefit vegetation. 

He further says, “ it is obvious that nranure in its nat- 
ural state in full strength, produces nothing of conse- 
quence, that when buried in the earth, ten or twelve in- 


ches, it will remain in nearly the same state, unless 


‘brought near the fire, it will speedily run into gan- 


at Highgate, he took the opportunity to stuff a hen with 


may yet learn; and I should advise him te take the N. 
I. Farmer. Cc. 
Mattakees, Plymouth Co, Dec. 1837. 





{for the New England Farmer. } 

PRESERVATIVE POWERS OF CoLp on Anima Foop.— 
The most obvious method of preserving animal food, is 
the application of a degree of cold, sufficient to solidify 
the juices, and thus to suspend the operation of the prin- 
ciple of putrefaction, Meat that is perfectly frozen, may 
be kept sweet any length of time. A striking instance 
of which is the case of the mammoth, found in Siberia, 
which probably had been entombed in the ice for an al- 
most indefinite period of time. The flesh was sweet, 
The 
frozen markets of Russia are well known. In the coun- 
try about Hudson’s Bay, the flesh of all animals used as 
food there, whether quadrupeds, fish or fowl, are pre- 
served pertectly by the cold; and the two latter, even 
without being cleaned out. 


and was greedily devoured by the hunter’s dogs. 


It is, however, doubtful whether provisions thus pre- 
served, do not suffer. It is a common opinion amongst 
butchers, that meat once thoroughly frozen, never re- 


covers its fine flavor. For instance, fish preserved by 


| being frozen, if thawed before a fire, becomes hard, and 


is spoiled ; but that if thawed in cold water, it will be- 
come tender, and fit for the table. In Canada, where 
animal food of all kinds is preserved for many months, 
by being frozen, and packed in snow, they carefully 
avoid softening it in warm water, previously to its being 
cooked, as it is known that it would very speedily pu- 
trefy ; cold water is therefore used. Something like 
this takes lace in the living human body. When a 
limb is frost-bitten, if immersed in warm water, or 
grene. Hence it is the practice to rub it with snow, 
and to elevate the temperature with the greatest possi- 
ble caution. 

Experiments on the preservative power of cold on 
provisions, occasioned the death of Lord Bacon. While 





washed, leached or drained; that it drains downwards 


and not upwards; that should the strength all come out 
of it, the roots of corn or vegetables would receive but 


little nourishment from it, it being deeper than the 
warmth of the sun will reach suitably to render it fer- 


tile.”’ It is a fact well known to practical and scientific 


snow, to try the power of its antisceptic agency. 


Iin- 
mediately after eating it, he was taken ill, and in a few 
days the world was deprived of this great man. 
Reduction of ‘emperature ever so litle below that of 
the atmosphere, is of use during warin weather, and 
| hence meat is always keptin the most shaded and coolest 


beyond that influence ; that his theory is altogether bad ; 


that if he is a young man, and open to conviction, he | 


’| This may be obtained in sundry ways, viz: from prac- 
| ti 
e 


| 
| 
| tice, from conversation, and from reading. 
| 
! 
{ 


c We are hap- 
py to believe that ‘ book farming,” as it is called, is be- 
oming more prevalent, that the old fashioned prejudice 
against it, is nearly extinct, and that our farmers are 
/ sensible, that to convey ideas to one another, on these 
| important subjects through the medium of the press, is 
| highly proper and beneficial. We cannot conceive in 
; what way a husbandman can employ his long winter 
| evenings to greater profit or pleasure, than in studying 
| the valuable works of those who have had much expe- 
| rionce, and taken unwearied pains to investigate and de- 
termine the best mode of practice in this mother of arts. 
| We feel assured that the cay is fast approaching, when 
| the farmers of New England will be able to give a rea- 
‘son for any peculiar mode of husbandry, other than 
| because my father and grandfather did so before 
me.” 


} 


| It may be thought paradoxical to some that the coun- 
| ty of Plymouth should be agricultural. ‘+ Plymouth !”’ 
|say they, “that stepping-stone to sandy Cape Cod !— 

that territory situated between the two bays, and made 
| up of pond holes, gravel hills and sand banks; where 
| every town is filled with nail machines, spinning gin- 
nies, anchor shops and shoe factories ; can such a place 
| have any pretentions to agriculture?” 


Such may be 
, the language of the prejudiced ; but let thei not “dark- 
;en council by words without knowledge.” The truth 
| is, that Plymouth County is by no means behindhand 
| in agriculture. It has much excellent laud, and can 
| boast of sume of the best farms and best farmers in the 
| Commonwealth. The true spirit of improvement in hus- 
bandry is most prevalent there ; and in no place is the 
annual Cattle Show and Exhibition more cheerfully and 
fully attended. The people, as agriculturists, are indus- 
trious, enterprising and ambitious, and we venture to 
say, that the donations of the government are as ju- 
diciously and advantageously expended in this county, 
as in any other in the State. As to Cape Cod, Plymouth 
to be sure, is in its vicinity, but it bears very little re- 
semblanceto it. There are, however, erroneous notions 
relative to the sterility of the Cape, for it is supposed by 
some, that it is totally devoid of any kind of fertitity, 
which is very far from the truth. Some of its towns 
can boast of good Jand, strange as it may seem, and its 
people are a hardy, industrious race. It was in facet the 
only place that bore the marks of agriculture, when the 
Pilgrims first landed upon this coast; and here were 





found the granaries of the natives. 
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THERMOMETRICAL. 
Reported for the New England Farmer. 
Range of the Thermometer at the Garden of the proprietor 
of the New England Farmer, Brighton, Mass. in a shaded 
Northerly exposure, week ending December 9. 


DecEeMBER, 1837. | 7A.M. | 12, M. | 5, P.M. | Wind. 





Sunday, 3 | 20 | 34 30 | N. W. 
Monday, 4 20 32 28 N. 
Tuesday, o 22 32 26 N. 
Wednesday, 6 81 | 30 | 22 N. 
Thursday, 7 8 18 | 10 N. | 
Friday, 8 + 16 14 N. W. 
Saturday, 9 f 4 | 28 | 14 | 1D 


ACCOMMODATIONS FOR REPRESENTATIVES 
AND VISITORS TO TUF CITY. 

The Subscriber, proprietor of the Franklin House, would 
inform his friends and the public that he ean furnish good ac- 
commodations. ‘Those who will favor him with their custom, 
are assured that every attention will be paid and every effort 
made to make their situation pleasant while they remain | 
with him. OLIVER LOCK. | 

Franklin House, near the New England Seed Store. 

December, 20, 1837. 


A TENANT WANTED. | 
A man of honest, industrious and temperate habits, with a 
small family and a thorough knowledge of farming, to take 
charge of a farm within an easy distance of a good market. 
Terms liberal, and the situation one of permanency if the 
reasonable expectation of the proprietor can be answered. 
For farther particulars inquire at this office, or of the propri- 
etor, LEVIS. BARTLETT. | 
Postmaster, Kingston, N. H. | 
Dec. 20, 1836. 





TO BE LET, 
For one year, one of the besi and pleasantest houses and | 
all other buildings that are necessary for a boarding establish- | 


ment and Stage and Omnibus concern, in the county of Wor- | 


cester, in the town of Petersham, famous for the scattering of 
Captain Daniel Shays, and his companions in arms, to the 
four winds of the earth, by General Lincoln and his army, | 
the friend and companion of General Washington, the father 
of our country. The buildings without rent or price, and as | 
many acres of land as are wanted of the first quality, at a | 
fair rent, not to exceed five hundred acres — all the manure to | 
remain on the premises, and more houses if wanted : no per- | 
son need to apply unless he is fully qualified for such an es- | 
tablishment. For further information inquire of JOHN | 
CHANDLER, the old Farmer of Boston, the owner, G. A. 
TRUMBULL, Cashier Citizens’ Bank, Worcester, or Col. | 
JONAS BOSWORTH, Petersham. Possession given on | 
the first day of April next. j 
Dec. 13. 





FRUIT TREES. ORNAMENTAL TREES, MORUS 
MULTICAULIS, ETC. 

For sale by the subscriber. The trees of the Plums and 
Pears were never before so fine, the assortment so complete. 

Apples, Peaches, Cherries, Grape vines, a superior assort- 
ment of finest kinds, and of all other hardy fruits. 

25,000 Morus Multieaulis, or true Chinese Mulberry trees 
at the customary wholesale or retail prices. The trees are 
thrifty, the form perfect, and the roots fine. 

Ornamental Trees and Shrubs, Roses and Herbaceous | 
plants,of the most beautiful hardy kinds. Splendid Pzonies | 
and Double Dahlias. 

Trees packed in the most perfect manner for all distant 
places and shipped or sent from Boston to wherever ordered. 

Address by mail post paid. 

Catalogues sent gratis to all who apply. 


AND GARDENER’S JOURNAL. 


REES! BEES! | 
The subscribers have for sale 10 hives of Pees which will, 
be sold from $6 to $10 per hive, according to weight. 
Dec. 6, 1837. JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 





CORN SHELLERS 
Just reeeived at the New England Agricultural Warehouse 
Harrison’s Patent Corn Shelier, This machine will shel 
75 to 80 bushels of corn per day, and is one of the most per- 
fect machines for the purpose ever introduced. 
JOSEPH BRECK ¢ CO, 
FOR SALE OR TOLET 
A Farm, situated in Medford, now occupied by Mr Noah 
Johnson, containing about 220 acres of Land in a high state 
of cultivation; the buildings are commodious and in good re- 
pair. If desired the farm will be sold in lots. It has the ad- 
vantage of the Boston and Lowell Rail Road and Middlesex | 
Canal ranning through it, and is bounded on one side by Mys- | 
tic River, which afford great facilities for transporting manure, 
&e. One of the stopping places on the rail road is within a | 
tew feet of the house. Apply to Gitgent Turrs or 
JOSEPH F. TUFTS. | 
Saas 
| 


Charlestown, Nov. 29, 1837 
CATALOGUE 


of Forest Seeds and Trees, furnished by William Mann, 


Bangor, Me. | 

White Pine, Black spruce, Hemlock «spruce, silver Fir, 
White Oak, Red Oak, White Birch, Yellow Birch, White | 
Beech, Red Beech, White Maple, Red Flowering Mapk, | 
sugar Maple, Arbor Vite, American Larch, Hornbeam, | 
White Ash, Black Ash, Mountain Ash, Elm, Basswood, | 
Common Elder. | 
| 

| 


Customary prices are charged for boxes, carting, &c. 
Orders may be addressed to WM MANN, Bangor, Maine, 


or to JosepH Breck & Co. New England Agricultural 


—— | Warehouse and Seed Store, 51 and 52 Nerth Market Street. | 


Noy. 15, 1837. 


“SWEET HERUS. 


A fresh supply just received from the United Society of | 
Harvard, Mass.— consisting of 
Pulverized SWEET MARJORAM. 
a SAGE. | 
ss SUMMER SAVORY. | 
Pressed SUMMER SAVORY. 

a SAGE. 


For sale at the New England Agricultural Warehouse and 
Seed Store. 
Nov. 15. 





GRASS SEED. 

GRASS SEEDs, wholesale and retail, are offered for sale 
at the New England Agricultural Warehouse and Seed Store, 
No.52 North Market Street, inciuding 

Prime NORTHERN CLOVER, 
«© SOUTHERN do. 
‘© WHITE DUTCH do. 
«© RED TOP, 
* HERDS-GRASS, 
Atso—CANARY, MILLET, HEMP and RAPE seed. 








STRAW CUTTER. 
Just received a good supply of Greene’s Patent Straw | 
Cutter, one of the most perfect: machines for cutting fodder 
which has ever been introduced forthe purpose, forsale at 
the Agricultura) Warehouse No 51 and 52 North Market 
Street. JOSEPH BRECK AND CO. 
Aug. 16, 1837. 


— eS ee 


HOWARD'S PLOUGHS, 
Constantly for sale at the New England Agricultural Ware- 





WILLIAM KENRICK. 
Nursery, Nonantum Hill, Newton, Nov. 22. i. 





HARRISO™’S PATENT CORN SHELLER. 
One of the most perfect machines for shelling corn that has 
been introduced, made principally of iron and no way liable to 
get out of order, will shell from 75 to 80 bushels of corn per 
day, with the power of one-person. This machine was high- 
ly recommended by the Committee on Agricultural implements 
at the late Fair, and far the best machine now in use. For 
sale at the New England Agricultural Warehouse and Seed 
Store. JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 








FARM WANTED. 


A Farm is wanted containing from 49 to 75 acres of land | 


well stocked with fruit trees, with good buildings thereon, for 
which cash will be paid. Enquire at the office of the New 
Eng'and Farmer. 

Nov. 8, 1837. tf 


CLOVER SEED. 
Just received at the New England Agricultural Warehouse 
and Seed Store, 10 tons prime NORTHERN CLOVER, 
Noy. 1. 


' 


| considered by our practical farmers to be the best ploughs 
| ° ¢ 4 > . — 
~ | now in use, and continue to stand No. 1 atthe Brighton Fair. 


house It is hardly necessary to repeat that these ploughs are 


Nov. 1, 1837. 


JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 


WINNOWING MILL. 
| Just received at the New England Agricultural Warehouse 
land Seed Store, Nos. 51 & 52 North Market Street, Boston, 
| Holmes’s Winnowing Machine. This article was highly re- 
' commended by the committee at the late Fair. 

| Likewise Springer’s Patent Winnowing Machine, a very 
| neat and convenient mill, 

| JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 








GUNNY CLOTH AND GUNNY BAGS, 
Suitable for Hop Bagging, for sale by JAMES PRATT 
July 5. No. 7, Commercia! Whf. 


cation OLE Be 
|Hale’s Horse Power and Threshing Machine. 
| For sale at the New England Agricultural Warehouse and 
Seed Store: the above machines were highly recommended by 
the committees at the late fair, and by others who have used 
_ them fur the last two or three years. 





PRICES OF COUNTRY PRODUCE 





CORRECTED WITH GPEAT CARE, WEEKLY 
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| FROM t 
APPLES, barrel; 200) 2 25 
Deans, white, . bushel 1i2) 125 
BREF. mess, varrel | 14 50) 15 Ov 
No, Be as 12 50 i300 
prune, ° ° ° ° } wa 10 ov | 10 50 
herswaan. (Americ nn). | pound 26 31 
ChbkEsr, new milk, . . . ° ne 3 | vy) 
PRATHERS, northern, geese, . . "7 
; southern, geese, ° *; 10) 15 
Mt x, Amie neon, > . . ° meg | 9 412 
Fisn, Cod, ‘ . quintall 300! 3231 
Firouk, Genesee, . . cash . Ibarrol 950! 962 
Baltimore, Howard street, sid 9 87 10 12 
Baltimore, wharf, . é | “ 950 9 75 
Alexandria, : eS 962! 
GRAIN, Corn, northern yellow bushel [ os | 
southern flat yellow ” 1 oo} i 03 
white, ‘s ° . wid 94 162 
Rye, northern, ‘ : ™ 130) 4 35 
haley, . . ° ° o¢ 
ats, northern,. (prime) se 54 56 
Hay, best English, per ton of 2000 Iba 18 00 20 00 
Eastern screwed, . ” 17 00) 13 00 
Honey, Cuha gallon 45| 62 
Hops, Ist quality ‘ ‘ + | pound 6, 7 
2d quahty ° e 34 j 5 
Lanw, Boston, Ist sort, . ° ‘ = 9 | 10 
sortoern, Ist sort, ‘ . bs y 10 
LEATHER, Philadelphia city tannage, “s 28 39 
do country ao, nad 24 25 
Ba timore city do, i 25 | 27 
do. dry hide 6 | 
New York red, light, “6 20 | 91 
Boston do. slaughter, “s 20 Qt 
do dry hide, er se 20) 2 
Lime, best sort, : . | eask 57 9 
|} Macktres, No 1, new, . | barrel 119 00 10.50 
Peasten Pais, per ton of 2260 ths, cask 3 25 
| Porn, Mass. iuspect. extra clear, . barrel [og 00 27 00 
cleer trom other States . - 2450 25 50 
Mess, . ° ° ° vas 91 00 22 00 
Seris, llera’s Grass, bushel} 275) 300 
Red ‘I op, ad 87 1 00 
Hemp, ; . . . $e 250; 275 
Red Clover, northerc pound 14 15 
Southern Clover, e ¥ 5 4 
SuLK Cocvons, (American) . i. bushel | 
TaALLow, tried, . . ° 7 Ib. 11 12 
TRAZLES, Ist sort, » ’ ‘ pr. M.| 350! 400 
Woot, prime, or Saxony Fleeces, pound 50; 55 
American, full blood, washed, ‘ 15) 7 
do. 3-dths do, oe | 41| 43 
do, 1-2 do. se 33 | 40 
do. 1-tand common és | 33) 33 
<, ( Pulled superfine, . * | 45 
E= | No.1. a ee « | gl go 
s= 4 No 2. ‘ . ee | 23] 30 
Se | No 3 : ° os | 
z | 
‘ 
- 
! 
PROVISLON MARKET. 
META!tlL PRICES. 
Hams, northern, . ‘ |pound 14 15 
southern, and western,  * 13 14 
Pork, whole begs, > . . eae y il 
PouLtry, ° “ $i 15 16 
Burren,{tub)  . : ‘ } « 20] 23 
lump ‘ ° i: 25 
Ecas, é . a dozen} 22] 23 
PeTAToOEs, new . bushel 37 50 
CipER, barrel 800/350 


— 








BRIGHTON MARKE'T.—Moxvary, Dec. 18, 1837. 
Reported tor the New England Farmer. 

At Market 600 Beef Cattle, 50 Stores, 2,000 Sheep, 
and 75 Swine. 

About 150 Beef Cattle unsold. 

Prices —Beef Cattle.—Last week's prices were hardly 
sustained, occasioned probably by the unfavorable wea- 
ther.— We quote Extra at $7 0U--First quality at 
$6 25 a 6 75.—Second quality $5 50 a 6 00.—Third 


quality $4 25 a 5 25. 





Sheep.—Sales quick. Lots at $175, $2 00, $2 12, 
$2 25, $2 33 S2 62, and $2 75. 


Swine.—A lot of about 50 were sold, price not made 





i JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 


public. At retail 9 for sows and 10 for barrows. 
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DEUS CIS ib ibA sg es 


THE COUNTRY GIRLS. 


I love the “ country spinster,” 
Who turns the buzzing wheel, 
Who plies, with busy hands, the card, 
With merry hum, the reel. 


1 Jove the “ country seamster ” 
Who makes the household gear, 

And who, with industry and art, 
Prepares the homespun wear. 


I love the “country milkmaid,” 
Whose daily task supplies 

A wholesome food and beverage 
For country families. 


Her neat and ample dairy, 
Her industry attests, 

And when night finds her weary 
In innocence she r¢sts. 


I love the country housewife, 
Her neat swept rural dome, 

Where love, and truth, and kindness dwell, 
The ploughman’s happy home, 


They wear their healthful blushes, 
They walk with form erect, 

They wear their own wrought homespun, 
And gew-gaw show reject. 


“ No “ Grecian bend” affected, 
No ambling, mincing pace, 
No scornful tossing of the head, 

No modish, wry grimace. 


No sallow, pale complexion, 
No court spots speck the lips, 
No camel hump deforms the back 
No bishops eke the hips : 


No “ come and see my shoulders '’ 
No studied vicious taste, 

No whalebone frame to choke the breath, 
Nocorsets cut the waist ; 


No dark midnight carousals 
Corrupt their purity, 

No treacherous espousals 
Convict of coquetry. 


Faithful to all relations, 
As mothers, daughters, wives— 
As sisters kind, as lovers true, 
And virtuous their lives. 
Ohio Statesman. 





HUSKING PARTY. 
“ Farewell the pleasant husking night — its merry after 


scenes, 
When indian pudding smok'd beside the giant pot of 





beans; 

When ladies joined the social band, nor once affected 
fear, 

a] aw , >} >| } fi very } 

sut gave a pretty cheek to kiss for every crimson 
ear!” 


We like to recur occasionally to the customs 
Talk as we may 
of the gay masquerade, and the fashionable ball 
where beauty, and elegance, and refinement float 
down the dance, to the soft music, like the lovely 
ercations of adreatrn—the embodied spirits of 


and pastimes of our ancestors, 


not turn a longing and a lingering glance upon 
the simple amusement of other tines — when 
pustime went hand in hand with usefulness. 
We know that these may, at first view, appear 
rude and forbidding — that the sensibilities of the 
fashionables of the present generation would be 
shocked at the bare idea of a Quilting Frolic — 
an Apple Paring, or « Husking Party. 

The Husking Party takes place in those long, 
bright evenings of autumn, when the harvest 
;moon isup among the stars, and the streams and 
the hi'ls, and the old forest trees are brightening 
in its beautiful illumination. A group of happy 
and kind-hearted beings, of all ages and sexes, 
from the fair young girl to the grey-haired old 
man, are assembled around the fruits of their 


ample bars floor is lined with huskers, who, after 
a few preliminary jokes,betake themselves zealous- 
| ly to their task, 

| The presence of females in such a group will 
}no doubt be objected to. But wherefore? Ask 
ithe grey-haired yeoman, if, in’ the days of his 
boyhood, it was deemed improper, or inconsis- 
tent with the dignity and delicacy of their char- 
acter, for his female companions to join their 
brothers and their neighbors, in an evening’s a- 
musement of this nature, They would smile at 
the idea of impropriety, ‘The assembly is not 
lone of strangers, where doubt and apprehension 
lmust seal every lip and fetter every movement, 
| but of those who have lived together as children 
jof one family, and have met each other, at all 
times, and at all places — in the kitehen or in the 
parlor —the field or the workshop, with the same 
frank smile of weleome, And pray where is the 
harin of mirth and pleasantry, tempered as they 
are here with pure, unstudied natural modesty ? 
There can be none, The parties are not min- 
gled in the hollow world, and learned to tamper 
with the heart’s best feelings, to curl the lip at 
sincerity, and betray without a seruple the confi- 
dence of the artless and unsuspecting. The girl 
who seats herself at the husking, and the lively, 
frank-heaited youth beside her, have no senti- 
mental and novel-borrowed wonsense to exchange 
— they have never read and sighed over the per- 
nicious pages of Moore and Byron, or looked on 
unblushingly at an immodest theatrical represen- 
tation, On the contrary they have drawn their 
beautiful ideas of love and friendship from the 
praiseworthy examples and maxims of their an- 
cestors; and consequently, the vicissitudes of life, 
its alternate light and shadow, are met without 
that bitter disappointment which follows so close- 
ly upon the dreams of the romantic and _ idlle 
visionary. 

Ah —there is mirth, life and jollity in’ our 
genuine husking party. ‘The huskers ply their 
their tongues as busily as their hands, while en- 
gaged in their pleasant task, Stories are related— 
songs are sung—jokes are passed—and soft words 
spoken. Imagine to yourself, reader, the sight of 
a long row of fine, heaithy looking girls, with 
glowing countenances and bright eyes and sweet 
Depend upon it, there is nothing like a 
sensible, good-natured romp of a country girl— 
one who will play “ hide and seek” and “blind 
man’s buff” with you, but who would caf your 
ears in indignation should you address her in 








siifes. 





joy, and light, and musie,—who is there that will |language which more refined and fashionable 


jneighbor’s industry — the long and heavy pile of 
indian corn, gathered from the field) with its 
covering of husks. The whole length of the 





ladies would listen to with complacence. During 
the process of husking, if a red ear of corn is 
found by any one cf the ladies, she is liable to 
receive a kiss from some of the company. She 
of course hands the ear to her favorite beau, who 
readily understands the signal and acts accord. 
ingly. The red cheek is sure to be redder before 
he leaves it. 

After the task is finished, the company adjourn 
to the house —a supper is provided —- and after 
partaking of it, the parties separate for their res- 
pective homes —the girls being all provided 
with “fellows” to accompany them, But the 
genuine Husking Parties, we grieve to say it, are 
now rarely heard of. They have lost the spirit 
which enlivened them —a false refinement has 
broken in upon their pleasant amusement ; and 
bright eyes and fair hands no longer figure ata 
Husking, —.Vorthern Star. 

THE EVENING PRAYER, 


BY L. E. L. 








Atonr, alone !— no other face 
Wears kindred smile, or kindred line; 
And yet they say my mother’s eyes — 
They say iny father’s brow is mine : 
And either had rejoiced to see 
The other’s likeness in my face, 
Sut now it is a stranger’s eye 
That finds some long-forgotten trace. 


I heard them name my father’s death, 
His home and tomb alike the wave ; 
And I was early taught to weep 
Beside my youthful mother’s grave. 
I wish [ could reeall one look — 
But only one familiar tone : 
If I had aught of memory 
I should not feel so all alone. 


My heart is gone beyond the grave, 
In search of love | cannot find, 
Till [could fancy soothing words 
Are whispered by the evening wind : 
I gaze upon the watching stars, 
So clear, so beautiful above, 
Till I could dream they look on me 
With something of an answering love. 


My mother, does thy gentle eye 

Look from those distant stars on me ? 
Or does the wind at evening bear 

A message to thy child from thee ? 
Dost thou pine for me, as I pine 

Again a parent’s love to share ? 
I often kneel beside thy grave 

And pray to be a sleeper there. 


The vesper bell !—'t is eventide ; 
I will not weep, but I will pray: 
Ged of the fatherless, ‘tis Thou 
Alone can’st be the orphan’s stay ! 
Earth’s meanest flower, Heaven’s mightiest star, 
Are equal in their Maker’s love, 
And I can say, Thy will be done, 
With eyes that fix their hope above. 
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